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SHOULD THE MONROE POLICY BE MODIFIED OR ABAN- 
DONED? 

I. WHAT IS THE MONROE POLICY? 

There is probably no principle of American politics, which has exer- 
cised a more powerful influence or has impressed itself more forcibly 
upon the American imagination than the Monroe Policy. Throughout 
our diplomatic history it has set the standard by which our whole foreign 
policy has been tested. In its defense we have risked war with the most 
powerful of European nations. It has come to be regarded with a sort 
of religious veneration, and in the popular mind it ranks in importance 
with the Declaration of Independence. 

But in these latter days irreverent scoffers have endeavored to prove 
that this principle that we have worshipped is unsound. There has 
been more discussion of the Monroe Policy in the last two years than 
ever before. Is the Monroe Policy an "obsolete shibboleth" as charged 
by Professor Bingham? 1 Is our devotion to this cardinal principle of 
American diplomacy "mere slavery to rhetoric and sentiment"? 2 Is 
this lamp which has guided our feet for almost a century nothing more 
than a will-of-the-wisp, an "ignis fatuus"? 3 It is high time that we 
should settle this question, for if all these years we have based our foreign 
policy on a false principle, assuredly the day is at hand when we shall 
reap the results of our errors. 

There is no question that the use of the word "doctrine" to represent 
what is essentially a matter of policy, has been responsible for much 
confusion of thought. 4 It has distracted attention from the real issues, 
viz., whether the United States should follow the policy of protecting 

1 Bingham, The Monroe Doctrine, an Obsolete Shibboleth. 

2 Sydney Brooks, Fortn., 76:1021. 

3 Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, p. 448. 

4 Hershey, Annals, 11 :365; Pollock, cited in Harp. W., 46:1978; Mahan, R. of 
R's. 27:345. 
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Latin American independence from Europe, and if so, what measures it 
should take in support of that policy. It is responsible for the popular 
obsession that the Monroe "Doctrine" is in truth international law. 
It has lulled the American people into a false sense of security. They 
do not think of the Monroe " Doctrine " as a policy to be defended, but 
as a principle, to which all nations owe allegiance, and which will enforce 
itself. For the purposes of this discussion, therefore, we shall drop this 
troublesome and confusing word, and speak of the "Monroe Policy." 

The Monroe Policy receives its clearest and most authoritative exposi- 
tion in the words of President Monroe himself: (1) "* * * the 
American continents * * * are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European Power; (2) * * * 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European 
Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States." 6 In other words, the Monroe 
Policy is that policy by which the United States, for reasons of its own, 
opposes any acts that might be interpreted as "oppressing" or "con- 
trolling the destiny of" any Latin republic. 

In pursuance of this general policy, as occasion has arisen, we have 
declared certain well-defined classes of political acts to be within the 
category of acts that we regard as "oppressing" or "controlling the 
destiny of" Latin American states. The Monroe Policy has not been 
"extended;" it has not changed. It is the same policy, no more and no 
less, but the "applications" we have made of that policy have changed 
somewhat. For example, there is no longer a Holy Alliance, breathing 
threats against the Latin states in the name of the divine right of the 
Bourbon Spanish king; that particular form of "oppression" has gone 
forever. But the claims, financial and otherwise, of European Powers 
against weaker nations of this hemisphere present a problem no less 
pressing and no less dangerous. On the objective side, the Monroe 
Policy has undergone a complete transformation. On the subjective 
side, it is the same policy, maintained for the same reasons and based 
upon the same rights, now as in 1823. 6 

6 Message of Dec. 2, 1823, cited in Moore's Digest, sec. 936. 

6 Root, The Real Monroe Doctrine, Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1914, p. 6. 
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According to Mr. John Bassett Moore the category of acts that we 
now regard as "oppressing" or "controlling the destiny of" American 
republics is as follows: (1) European intervention in America for the 
purpose or with the effect of forcibly changing the form of government 
or controlling the free will of the people; (2) permanent acquisition of 
new territory or dominion in America; (3) enlargement of present 
boundaries of European colonies in America or transfer of these colonies 
to any other European Power; (4) an interoceanic canal in Central 
America under European control. 7 

There is a great deal of loose thinking about the Monroe Policy, which 
usually passes unchallenged and which it is necessary to avoid. The 
Monroe Policy does not mean that the South American continent is 
in any way subject to us or to be controlled by us. Neither does it mean 
that European governments must not make war upon any American 
state, nor that the diplomatic relations between European and American 
states are subject to our supervision and control. All kinds of wild 
theories about Latin America invoke the sanction of the Monroe Policy. 
The alleged violation of the neutrality of certain South American re- 
publics during the present war has resulted in formal complaint to the 
United States in the name of the Monroe Policy. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that the Monroe Policy is simply the policy by which the 
United States opposes any acts that it considers as "oppressing" or 
"controlling the destiny of" the Latin American states, and that any- 
thing else should not be allowed to masquerade as a part of the Monroe 
Policy. 8 

In asserting the Monroe Policy, the United States has acted under the 
right of self-protection, a right which is legally recognized as necessary 
to sovereignty itself. 9 The Hon. Elihu Root said: "The doctrine is not 
international law, but it rests upon the right of self-protection and that 
right is recognized by international law." 10 The Hon. John W. Foster 
said: "It may be said that the principle which underlies the Monroe 
Doctrine — the right of self-defense, the preservation of the peace and 

7 Moore's Digest, sec. 968. 

8 See John W. Foster and Leo S. Rowe, Proc. Am. Soe. Int. Law, 1914, pp. 119, 
et seq. 

9 Vattel, Law of Nations, Book I, sec. 16, p. 61. 

10 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1914, p. 16. 
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safety of the nation — is recognized as an elementary part of international 
law." » 

The question of legal justification, be it said, arises only when a 
specific act or intervention under the policy is performed or contem- 
plated. The question then presents itself, Is the proposed action of the 
European government, which we desire to prevent, an action that would 
be dangerous to our peace and safety? If this question is answered in the 
affirmative, the right of self -protection is a sufficient legal justification 
for an intervention to prevent the occurrence of the act. 

Dr. Herbert Kraus, of Leipsig, distinguishes between immediate and 
remote danger to the state, and argues that only intervention to prevent 
an immediate danger is justified by the right of self-preservation or self- 
protection. He says: 

Accordingly, one will have to limit the application of the interven- 
tions based upon the right of self-protection to such measures and only 
such, as seem necessary to ward off a present danger to the inviolable 
permanency of the intervening state. 12 

Of course, the distinction is one that in practice is difficult to draw. 
Obviously the Monroe Policy is of no value to the United States did it 
not prevent conditions that if left alone would be a "present" and 
"immediate" danger to the United States. The distinction is a whole- 
some one in that it emphasizes the narrow and well-defined limits of the 
Monroe Policy. If the Monroe Policy is defined as the policy which 
under certain circumstances prevents conditions that would be a present 
and immediate danger to the United States, the right of self-protection, 
even under the restricted definition of Dr. Kraus, is sufficient legal 
justification for any intervention under that policy. 

11 Century of American Diplomacy, p. 477. 

12 Monroedoktrin, p. 373: "Nach alledem wird den Kreis der mit dem 'Selbster- 
haltungsrecht' zu begriindenden Interventionen auf alle solche Massnahmen und 
nur solche zu beziehen haben, die zur Abwehr einer gegenwartigen Gefahr fur den 
unverletzten Bestand des intervenierenden Staates notwendig erscheinen." 

Cf. Creasy, p. 291: "Clearly the danger in order to amount to a justification for a 
war of intervention must be a danger which directly affects the vital and substantial 
interests of the foreign state." 

Cf. Hershey, p. 150: "To justify intervention on this ground, the danger must be, 
of course, direct and immediate and not merely contingent and remote." 
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In a certain sense the Monroe Policy is the assertion of the legal 
equality of the Latin republics with all other nations, however powerful, 
and to that extent it guarantees to them a right which is unquestionably 
theirs in international law. Vattel said: "A small republic is no less a 
sovereign state than the most powerful republic." ls Chief Justice 
Marshall said: "Russia and Geneva have equal rights. It results from 
this equality that no one can rightfully impose a rule on another." 14 
The Hon. Elihu Root said recently: "The fundamental principle of 
international law is the principle of independent sovereignty. * * * 
The Monroe Doctrine * * * asserts the right." 15 

But let us not be deceived. Although the right of legal equality is a 
part of international law, in practice it is limited by the rights of other 
sovereign states. 16 Violation of international obligations may forfeit 
the right to freedom from foreign interference. 17 In the last resort a 
nation pays the penalty for wrongdoing by giving up its territory. But 
the Monroe Policy asserts that the territory of any Latin republic must 
never be relinquished to a European Power, for in that case the "des- 
tiny" of that republic would be "controlled" by that Power. 

It is conceivable that as a result of wrongdoing by an American re- 
public, a European Power might be acting entirely within its legal 
rights in assuming a superior political relation to an American republic. 
The policy of denying to the whole world the right of "controlling the 
destiny" of any Latin republic under any circumstances may con- 
ceivably be in direct conflict with legal rights possessed by other Powers. 
The Monroe Policy, while based upon legal rights, will not in all cases 
square with international law unless we take upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility of seeing that no American republic performs an act that would 
justify the injured Power in taking territory. 18 

13 Law of Nations, Preliminaries, sec. 18, p. 52. 

14 In the case of the Antelope, cited 10 Wheaton, 66, 122. 

15 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1914, p. 13. 

16 Cf. Root, Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1914, p. 17. 

17 Roosevelt, Message of 1904: "It is a mere truism to say that any nation, whether 
in America or elsewhere, which desires to maintain its freedom, its independence, 
must ultimately realize that the right of such independence cannot be separated 
from the responsibility of making good use of it." Moore's Digest, sec. 968. 

18 Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, now Minister to China, said: "Such a State answers in the 
last resort by its territorial sovereignty, which in the case of Latin America is de- 
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These circumstances make necessary another policy, a policy of 
"enforcement," which may be defined as the policy which aims to pre- 
vent conditions in an American state that would justify foreign control. 
This may be done in several ways, — by protest, by diplomatic pressure, 
by the use of good offices, and, in extreme cases, by armed intervention. 
In so doing we are acting under a variety of legal rights. The right of 
self-protection, which is the basic warrant for the Monroe Policy itself, 
may be invoked in certain cases of enforcement, although obviously the 
danger to be guarded against by the enforcement policy is more "re- 
mote " than the danger guarded against by the Monroe Policy. In cases 
where our own citizens, as well as those of other Powers, have been mis- 
treated, our intervention could be based upon the fundamental right of 
protecting our own citizens abroad. 19 Much good can be done by the 
use of our good offices, and our right to do this under any circumstances 
is unquestioned. 20 If treaties have been violated, we have the right to 
intervene to compel the observance of good faith. 21 Besides rights al- 
ready in existence, we can acquire new rights by treaty, rights to inter- 
vene under certain circumstances, as in Cuba, or to supervise finances, 
as in San Domingo. These rights, when obtained by treaty have all the 
force of international law. 

There are two policies, therefore, the Monroe Policy and the "en- 
forcement " policy, and there are two issues that must be squarely faced : 

(1) Should we abandon the Monroe Policy, by which the United 
States declares that any foreign control over the territory of any Ameri- 
can republic would be regarded as an unfriendly act? 

(2) Should we abandon the "enforcement" policy, viz., the acts of 
protest, good offices and intervention, designed to prevent any American 
republic from committing such acts as might make it liable to seizure of 
territory or loss of sovereignty? 22 

clared inviolable. The United States, by shielding the southern republics in this 
manner, is itself assuming a certain responsibility for them." Independent 55:10. 

19 Hershey, Essentials, p. 150. 

20 Conventions of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, Art. 3: "The exercise 
of this right can never be regarded by either of the parties at variance as an un- 
friendly act." 

21 Hershey, Essentials, p. 160. 

22 Prof . Leo S. Rowe said: "* * * it is a matter of vital importance to our 
position among the nations that new principles of our foreign policy should not 
masquerade as integral parts of the doctrine, but should be formulated as positive 
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II. SHOULD THE MONROE POLICY BE ABANDONED? 

The United States maintains the Monroe Policy for the same reasons 
that European Powers maintain the balance of power, offensive and 
defensive alliances, and until lately the Concert of the Powers. 23 While 
on the objective side, these policies bear no resemblance to each other, 
the underlying purpose is the same, namely, to protect various nations 
from conditions which they regard as dangerous to their peace and 
safety. The question which must be answered in discussing the Monroe 
Policy is this, Does the Monroe Policy prevent conditions that would 
be dangerous to us, in other words, is the maintenance of the Monroe 
Policy necessary to our peace and safety? 

Let us first raise the question whether any European nation or nations 
have ambitions in South and Central America that contemplate the 
overthrow of the existing governments or the seizure of their territory. 
Are we conjuring up terrors that do not exist? Are we, like Don Quixote, 
employing our chivalry for the purpose of fighting windmills? 

In the past it has been the Monroe Policy which has prevented "inter- 
position for the purpose of controlling the destiny" of the Latin states. 
It was the firm attitude of the United States in 1823, with the support 
of Great Britain, that prevented the subjugation of the former Spanish 
colonies. It was the protest of Secretary Seward, backed by the forces 
of the Union Army, that caused the withdrawal of the French troops 
from Mexico in 1865 and prevented the establishment of a Mexican 
empire under European control. It was the determination of the United 
States to allow no European Power to acquire territory in the Isthmus 
that prevented the building of an Isthmian Canal under British control. 
It was the Monroe Policy that caused England to submit the boundary 
dispute of 1895 with Venezuela to arbitration, and that caused the joint 
intervention of 1902 for the collection of claims to stop short of the 
permanent occupation of Venezuelan territory. 24 How many ambitious 
projects for European expansion in South and Central America have 

principles supplementing its negative prohibitions." Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1914, 
p. 131. 

23 See Hershey, Annals (1898), 11 :362. 

24 Refer to citations of diplomatic correspondence on these cases in Moore's 

Digest. 
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never been formulated because of the opposition of the United States 
we shall never know. 

The spirit of colonial expansion still exists. 25 The rich, almost un- 
tapped resources of South America and the tremendous naval importance 
of territory in Central America and the West Indies still tempt the 
ambitions of European military and colonizing Powers. According to 
Mr. Hamilton Holt: "Nothing but the attitude of the United States, 
standing firmly upon the Monroe Doctrine, has, in our judgment, pre- 
vented the acquisition of territory in South America and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Panama Canal in recent years by certain nations of 
Europe." K Even Professor Snow said in guarded language: "It is by 
no means improbable that did a favorable opportunity offer itself, they 
would attempt to gain vantage ground on the continents or islands of 
this hemisphere." v 

Since 1895, England, it is true, has practically ceased to oppose the 
Monroe Policy. Sir Frederick Pollock 28 and Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, 29 representing the most intelligent statesmanship of Great 
Britain, go so far as to advocate an explicit avowal of the Monroe Policy 
by Great Britain. From Austria and Russia, once the leading Powers 
of the Holy Alliance, there is no longer any danger. The interests of 
Russia are focused elsewhere, and Austria is obviously not inclined to 
undertake aggression in South America on her own account. The Ger- 
man Empire, however, is a young and ambitious power, filled with the 
military spirit, possessed of the most perfect military machine and the 
greatest power of organization in the world, and greatly desirous of 
colonial empire. South and Central America would offer a fertile field 
for her ambitions. Bismarck himself regarded the Monroe Policy as a 
"dog in the manger" policy, as a "piece of international impertinence." 30 

25 Harper's Weekly, editorial, 47:139: "In the 20th Century we have as much 
cause to fear a league for territorial aggression and for spheres of influence as in the 
19th Century there was reason to fear the Holy Alliance." 

26 Independent, &Z.1119. 

27 Treaties and Topics, p. 423. 

28 19th Century, 5#:553. See also his book, The Monroe Doctrine. 

29 Harp. W., ^7:139. See also Edgington, p. 286. The Duke of Devonshire said 
in 1903: "Great Britain accepts the Monroe Doctrine unreservedly." Proc. Am. 
Soc. Int. Law, 1914, p. 9. 

30 The best discussion of this subject is in Edgington, Ch. 17 and 18. 
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Several of the southern states of Brazil and the northern states of 
Argentina have been peopled by German immigrants. These Germans 
have not become Argentinian or Brazilian in their traditions or language. 
They cling to the German customs, German language and German 
political ideals. They are absorbing the native population, rather than 
assimilating with it. At some future time it is not unlikely that par- 
ticularism may triumph over national unity in these republics, and that 
these Germans, alien in language, ideals and traditions, may secede and 
demand the protection of the German Empire. 31 

The Germans at home would probably accept with enthusiasm the 
opportunity to claim these millions of Germans and the fertile lands 
they have occupied. The Deutsche Post said in 1905: 

We observe that a love for individual states is growing at the expense 
of Brazil's unity. We should not wonder * * * if the states of 
Parana, Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul, should some day de- 
clare for secession and independence. Then a new outlook would be 
opened to Germany. 32 

Dr. Leyser, a German traveller and publicist, in his book on Santa 
Catharina says: "Nowhere are our colonies (sic) those loyal offshoots 
from the mother-root, so promising as here * * * Surely to us be- 
longs this part of the world." 33 Dr. Herman Meyer says in the Kolonial 
Zeitschrift: "The German spirit is ineradicably grounded in the hearts 
of these colonists, and it will undoubtedly bear fruit, perhaps a rich har- 
vest, which will not only prove a blessing to the colonies, but to the 
fatherland." 3i 

One of the ambitions of the Pan-Germanist party in the German 
Empire is the annexation of Denmark and Holland. The Danes and 
the Dutch, say the Pan-Germanists, are Germans in race and speech, 
and belong within the great German imperial plan. The geographical 
situation of Denmark and Holland would make them very profitable 
acquisitions from a military and naval point of view. They have splen- 
did harbors and commerce that would be extremely useful for purposes 

31 Edgington, p. 136. 

82 Cited in the Outlook, 79:366. The italics are mine. 

» Cited in Edgington, p. 137. 

34 Cited in Edgington, p. 137. 
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of German trade. 36 Such acquisition in Europe would not be par- 
ticularly objectionable to the United States, but Holland still holds 
Dutch Guiana and the Island of Curacoa, and Denmark the archipelago 
of the Danish West Indies. In the hands of small nations, without 
serious military and naval ambitions, these islands are not dangerous 
to us. But we could not view with equanimity the transfer of these 
colonies to a Power so aggressive and militaristic in its aims as the 
German Empire. 

The German press is violent in its criticism of the Monroe Policy. 
A fair sample of German editorial opinion comes from the pen of Herr 
von Dirksen-Bonn, the Berlin editor, in the Grenzboten of April 10, 1912: 
"It must be recognized that a firm and self-possessed policy must be 
adopted toward the United States on account of its Monroe Doctrine. 
It should be carried out even if the Americans did not shrink from 
war." 

Mr. Edgington gives the results of a set of interviews on the Monroe 
Policy with representative Germans. While he found the merchants and 
bankers not inclined to oppose it, he found that the professors, poli- 
ticians and statesmen were almost unanimously opposed. 36 If Germany 
should succeed in an attempt to force the United States to abandon the 
Monroe Policy, 37 rival Powers would not neglect the opportunity to reap 
part of the harvest. Although probably not inclined to undertake to 
overthrow the Monroe Policy themselves, they would not permit Ger- 
many to claim the South American continent. Every world Power 
would be forced into competition for territory in America, to avoid 
being hopelessly left behind in world politics. 

The United States would be helpless. If the Monroe Policy were 
beaten down by one nation, we could not enforce it against another. 
The forces of European aggression in South America once loosed, it 
would be beyond our power to check them or to confine them within 

35 Harp. W. 47:140. Cf. Edgington, p. 141. 

36 P. 277. 

37 Senator Lodge in a speech in the Senate in May, 1900: "I am by no means certain 
that some European nation, perhaps one whose navy is now receiving rapid increase, 
may not test the Monroe Doctrine, and we may be called upon to protect the doc- 
trine in Brazil or in some other South American country. I am not conjuring up 
fancies." Cf. Edgington, p. 285. 
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arbitrary limits. We would witness a struggle for possession of these 
territories such as characterized the partition of Africa. If we should 
abandon the Monroe Policy in the slightest degree, the opening thus 
made would be widened and deepened by the resistless force of a flood 
which would inundate all Latin America. 38 Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, now 
Minister to China, speaks very plainly on this point. He says: 

Should we allow questions of territorial sovereignty to be settled in 
South America in the ordinary manner, should we leave South American 
States to their own devices, the scramble for South America would begin 
overnight. 39 

The question that we must answer is this: Would South America, 
colonized extensively by European Powers, be a danger to our peace and 
safety? Again we are forced to answer in the affirmative. The neighbor- 
hood of colonial possessions of rival military Powers would be dangerous 
to us in two ways: (1) the increased difficulty in maintaining our neu- 
trality and our traditional policy of aloofness from the quarrels of 
European Powers; (2) the advantage that foreign Powers would have 
in any war with us that might arise, on account of the possession by 
them of territory that could be used as naval and military bases of 
attack. 

Since the days of Washington's Farewell Address, we have maintained 
as the very essence of our foreign policy our neutrality in European 
struggles. Under this wise precept, the United States has remained a 
non-military Power, with no entangling alliances, and taking no part 
in the politics of the European continent. Under this wise policy, we 
have built up our commerce and industry, and developed our internal 
resources. It is responsible for the distinctive non-military character of 
our civilization. 

We have had some experience during the present war of the difficulty 
of pursuing a neutral policy, even when the territories of the belligerents 
are 3,000 miles across the Atlantic. The question of our rights and 

38 Cf. Secretary OIney's note to the American Ambassador at London, July 20, 
1895: "What one Power was permitted to do could not be denied to another, and it is 
not inconceivable that the struggle now going on for the acquisition of Africa might be 
transferred to South America." Cited in Moore's Digest, sec. 966. 

39 Independent, 55:9. 
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duties as a neutral has been perplexing. The proper methods of search, 
the definition of contraband, the use of neutral flags and other questions 
have provoked an animated controversy with England. The German 
use of submarines to destroy British commerce, with its accompanying 
difficulties according to present standards of international law, and the 
sinking of American ships in the "war zone," have created conditions 
that may easily lead to the abandonment of our neutral position. All 
of these matters are extremely difficult of adjustment; a single false step 
may force us into war. Time will develop other occasions for con- 
troversy with belligerents over our rights as neutrals. 

These difficulties would be increased manyfold by the abandonment 
of the Monroe Policy. If conflicting ambitions are even now strong 
enough to plunge the military Powers of Europe into the greatest war of 
history, the rivalry of these same nations for possession of the imperial 
domains of South and Central America would produce new grounds of 
conflict. If the lions of Europe and the lambs of Latin America could 
not lie down together in peace, it is not likely that rival lions could 
attack a flock of lambs without quarreling over the plunder. The parti- 
tion of South America would introduce an era of conflict unparalleled in 
history. 

Not only would there be increased grounds of conflict, but the difficul- 
ties of our neutrality would be increased by proximity. When France 
possessed Canada and England the thirteen colonies, the frequent wars 
between the rival nations raged as fiercely in America as in Europe. 
Such would be the case with European colonies in South and Central 
America were the mother countries to become embroiled. The con- 
flagration would extend into our front dooryard. Our vital interests 
would become involved in every war of world importance, and alliances 
and counter-alliances, with all their accompanying burdens of militarism 
and crushing taxation, would become the order of the day. 40 

40 Admiral Mahan: "Such a condition if realized brings every European contest 
to this side of the Atlantic and the neighborhood of disputes as of fire is dangerous." 
R. of R's, 27:345. 

Prof. Reinsch: "Our peace is certainly dependent upon maintaining the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the South American states as against Europe." Independent, 
55:9. 

Ci. Kraus in Annals, 54:107, also Harp. W. 47:772. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, with his usual clear insight and power of trench- 
ant expression, said in his Hartford speech : 

If the Monroe Doctrine had not been steadfastly maintained, the 
United States, in all probability, would have been drawn into the present 
European war * * * although without any interest in it * * * 
The peace of the western hemisphere largely depends upon the preserva- 
tion of this doctrine. 41 

Critics of the Monroe Policy frequently assert that the fact that 
Canada and the United States have taken no military precautions 
against each other is proof that the neighborhood of European colonies 
would not be dangerous to us. 42 Such critics fail to consider that the 
foreign policy of England does not conflict with that of the United States 
at any important point, and consequently the possibility of war between 
the two nations is extremely remote. Moreover, Canada could not be 
forced into war with the United States by England, even were the two 
nations to become embroiled. The political arrangement between 
Canada and the British Empire would not continue one moment longer 
than the interests of Canada were served by it. The interests of Canada 
alone can never demand a war with this nation. It is not surprising, 
then, that the Canadian border is not fortified, and that fact bears no 
relation to the general problem. 

We are accustomed in bursts of Fourth-of-July eloquence to declare 
that the United States is in danger of war with no nation. Being con- 
sciously a peaceable people, desiring only to be let alone, we assume that 
all other nations will respect our attitude and treat us accordingly. We 
neglect the simplest and most obvious military and naval precautions 
because of a more or less nebulous faith that the age of peace and dis- 
armament is at hand, and that a war in which we may have to defend 
our national safety is impossible. With all due respect for those idealists 
who with their eyes in the clouds neglect the pitfalls at their feet, and 
imbued as firmly as they with the hope that the day of universal peace 
may come, we should contradict the most obvious lessons of history 
were we to leave out of account the possibility of a war in case some 

41 Speech at State convention of the Progressive Party, Hartford, Conn., August 15, 
1914. 
"Sydney Brooks, Fortn., 76:1021. 
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ambitious military Power should attack us. We may safely lay down 
the principle that so long as Krupp continues to manufacture 42 centi- 
metre guns, and DuPont continues to produce powder, these munitions 
will be used for the purpose for which they were made, and that until 
the world supply of plough shares is glutted by the transmutation of 
swords and sabres, we must not neglect the precautions of safety in time 
of war that common sense would direct and naval strategy demand. 

We cannot afford, therefore, to discontinue a policy that prevents 
European Powers from acquiring naval bases near our coasts and har- 
bors. We must not put into the hands of possible enemies powerful 
weapons to use against us. We have made the Monroe Policy all the 
more necessary because of the construction of the Panama Canal, the 
neutrality of which we are compelled to enforce. It would be the height 
of folly for the United States to allow ambitious naval Powers to acquire 
territory that could be used as a basis of operations against the Canal 
itself, or against our own coasts and harbors. The day has not yet 
arrived when we can safely neglect these obvious naval precautions. 43 

We cannot escape the conclusion, therefore, that the United States 
would put itself in great and needless danger were it to abandon the 
Monroe Policy and permit European nations to pursue colonial policies 
in South and Central America. For our own protection in time of war 
and to preserve our character as a neutral nation, it is necessary that 
the western hemisphere should continue to be occupied by self-governing 
states, in whose quarrels we should not be likely to be embroiled, and 
where, if our interests compelled us to interfere, we could do so with 
authority. Dr. Amos S. Hershey said: 

As long as the leading states of Europe continue their present policy 
of aggression and colonization * * * the United States, for the sake 
of her own interests as well as for those of her weaker sister republics, 
must remain the principal bulwark against such spirit of aggression and 
policy of colonization. 44 

Aside from considerations of our peace and safety, there are some 
critics of the Monroe Policy who assert that by prohibiting European 

43 See the Outlook, 75:366. See also Keasbey, The Nicaragua Canal and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

"Annals, 11:362. See also W. H. Taft, Independent, 70:530, and F. Garcia 
Calderon, Atlantic, 113:301. 
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domination in South and Central America, we are impeding the progress 
of civilization. Were these countries to be colonized and governed by 
nations of superior power and "superior" civilization, say these critics, 
South and Central America would be better governed, industrial and 
commercial progress would be accelerated, and civilization generally im- 
proved. 45 Stripped of its gloss of "civilization" and the thin veneer of 
altruism, the argument is reduced to the contention that a strong Power 
by virtue of its strength, has the right to subjugate and control weaker 
Powers, acting as the judge of its own warrant in so doing. It is only 
the strong Power, superior or inferior in civilization as the case may be, 
that could force its particular brand of civilization upon other states. 
We have no warrant for believing that a Power which would be strong 
enough to subjugate a South American state would necessarily bring in 
its train a superior type of civilization. War as a civilizing medium, 
moreover, usually tears down more than it builds up. 

Let us not be deceived by the assumption that the strong is neces- 
sarily the righteous. Let civilization pursue its stately course unimpeded 
by clanking sabres. The governments of South and Central America 
have the right to develop their own distinctive civilization. 46 If their 
military power were great, we should hear no talk of conquering them 
for the purpose of forcing a "superior" civilization upon them. Their 
non-military character does not make their right to independence and 
freedom any the less valid. 

The progress which the republics of the south have made during the 
last century has been made under the protecting wing of the United 
States. It has developed under the tacit assumption that continued 
protection was to be relied upon. These republics have a certain "vested 
right," as it were, to our continued protection until they are strong 
enough to fight their own battles. We should be shirking a plain duty 
were we now to abandon them at this stage of their development. So 
long as aggressive military Powers await only the opportunity to crush 
out the budding national civilizations of the south, we must continue to 

45 See Walter Wellman, No. Am. K., 173:838, and Sydney Brooks, Fortn., 76:102. 

46 Roosevelt, Message of 1901: "The peoples of the Americas can prosper best if 
left to work out their own salvation in their own way." Cited in Moore's Digest, 
sec. 594. See also the Outlook, 74:372, and Harp. W., 47:771. 
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defend them, not only for the sake of our own peace and safety, but in 
the performance of a sacred international obligation. 47 

This is the traditional policy of the United States. Being traditional, 
in these times of rapid change it is suspected of being out of date, simply 
because it was articulated in a bygone age. The Monroe Policy is not 
out of date, however, because the considerations that have made it 
necessary in the past, while appearing to-day in somewhat different 
form, are no less pressing than in 1823. So long as these conditions 
continue to exist, the United States can never abandon the policy that 
the Latin American republics must be independent of European political 
control. To the superficial glance this may appear a war policy, but in 
reality it is a peace policy. If we must fight in its defense, it will be to 
prevent greater and more destructive wars. If attempts are made to 
violate the Monroe Policy, we must bend all our national energies to 
defeat them, content that in so doing we shall best serve the true interests 
of ourselves, of Latin America and of the world. 

III. SHOULD THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE MONROE POLICY BE ABANDONED? 

We have seen that the United States must continue to maintain the 
Monroe Policy, and to refuse to permit the slightest act that would lead 
to any violation of that policy by non-American nations. We shall 
now discuss the relations between the United States and the western 
republics, that are necessary in order that the policy should be a logical 
and consistent one. We must so act that the policy we pursue will be in 
accord with international law and international public morality. If, 
under any circumstances, European aggression would be justified as 
a means of enforcing international rights or generally accepted rules 
of international morality, we must adopt a policy that will prevent, as 
far as possible, those circumstances from arising. 48 

There are three issues upon which European intervention in America 

« See the Outlook, 72:871, 79:367 and 75:711. 

48 Cleveland, Message to Congress of Dec. 17, 1895: "* * * when the United 
States is a suitor before the high tribunal that administers international law, the 
question to be determined is whether or not we present claims which the justice of 
that code of law can find to be right and valid." Moore's Digest, sec. 966. 

Cf. note of Secretary Seward, June 2, 1866, cited in Moore's Digest, sec. 948. 
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might be undertaken and defended: (1) intervention by a European 
Power under the so-called "right of conquest;" (2) intervention by a 
European Power for the purpose of furthering in its own interests, 
rebellion against an American republic by provinces largely inhabited 
and controlled by former citizens of that Power; (3) intervention by a 
European Power for the purpose of collecting claims based upon private 
or public contract debts or upon torts committed upon its nationals. 

To oppose intervention based upon the right of conquest would not 
be in conflict with the legal rights of any nation, for there is no legal 
right of conquest. International law neither denies nor affirms such a 
right. 49 To be valid in international law, a principle must be generally 
sanctioned, and the whole body of American republics has formally gone 
on record as repudiating the right of conquest. Since conquest pure and 
simple cannot be legally undertaken, the United States would be legally 
justified in opposing acts of intervention based upon the right of con- 
quest, if her interests were involved. 

Intervention for the purpose of assisting rebellion, under ordinary 
circumstances, is a flagrant violation of the rights of a nation. 50 The 
situation is not essentially different because the rebels are former citizens 
or subjects of the intervening Power. By settling in foreign territory and 
becoming the citizens of another state, they have waived all right to the 
protection or interference of their former government. By assenting, 
expressly or tacitly to their naturalization, the European Power has 
waived all political interest in or for the colonists. The issue, then, 
would be simply one of high-handed interference with the internal 
affairs of a friendly state, a flagrant breach of the legal rights of that 
state, and an act that the United States would be legally justified in 
intervening to oppose. 51 

The Monroe Policy, then, squares with the legal rights of other na- 
tions, so far as the first two grounds of intervention are concerned. 
We are legally correct in defending the Monroe Policy by opposing 

49 "Respecting this so-called right of conquest, it would seem that modern inter- 
national law neither denies nor affirms." Hershey, p. 181, note 8. 

50 It is an interference with that nation's sovereignty, which is illegal, as already 
cited in Chapter I. 

61 " Intervention may be said to be legally justifiable * * * to prevent or 
terminate an illegal intervention on the part of another State." Hershey, p. 150. 
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intervention undertaken on such grounds. We may also conclude that 
the intervention for the purpose of assisting rebellion against a friendly 
State would be as wrong morally as it would be improper legally. The 
so-called right of conquest, moreover, which has no legal existence, 
morally is but the assertion of the right of the strong as against the 
weak, and as such is indefensible. Unless conquest is undertaken as a 
punishment for corresponding violations of international right by the 
weaker Power, and unless such violations are sufficiently flagrant to 
forfeit legal rights and defy international morality and justice, we have 
a moral right, indeed in this hemisphere a moral obligation, to resist 
intervention for conquest. The disregard of international obligations, 
however, presents a new and more complex problem, and it is here that 
the necessity for prevention or enforcement appears. 

What are the acts of an American republic that would justify military 
intervention by a European Power? In the past they have assumed 
three forms: (1) denial of justice to foreign nationals within its territory 
in cases of torts committed upon them; (2) refusal of effective legal re- 
dress in its courts for the private contract claims of foreign nationals 
against its citizens; (3) non-payment of its public debts due to citizens 
or subjects of foreign Powers. 62 

The Monroe Policy does not commit the United States to oppose 
military intervention by European Powers as a punishment for offenses 
of this character. We have repeatedly asserted that such conflicts do 
not concern the Monroe Policy at all, so long as the intervention stays 
within certain limits. The Monroe Policy simply demands that such 
intervention shall not result in permanent occupation of territory or the 
establishment of European political control over the offending republic. 
In interventions of this sort foreign nations have taken pains to assure 
us that they were acting simply to punish the offending republic for cer- 
tain definite acts, and that permanent occupation or political control was 
not contemplated. 63 

What brings these interventions within the scope of the Monroe Policy 
is the danger that they will result in permanent occupation of territory 

62 For discussion and citation of cases on Claims, see Moore's Digest, sees. 986 
et seq. 

63 This is true without exception. See Moore's Digest, sees. 927-969. 
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or the establishment of political control by European nations. 54 The 
danger is increased by the possibility that in extreme cases, according 
to the accepted standards of international law and international ethics, 
permanent occupation might be justified and even necessary. For 
example, in a future case of intervention against a republic which may 
have been a constant source of trouble, an exasperated European Power 
might claim that the republic had forfeited its legal right to freedom from 
foreign control and interference, and its moral right to independent 
existence. Were there no Monroe Policy, the prevailing standards of 
international morality might not condemn that attitude. It would be 
clearly unjust to other nations to insist that a government which shows 
incapacity to maintain its obligations should continue its course un- 
checked. 55 

If we continue to admit the right of European Powers to intervene to 
punish American republics for illegal or immoral acts, conditions may 
arise under which permanent occupation of territory or political control 
will be the only means of effective punishment. 

The question is, therefore, whether the Monroe Policy should be 
"enforced" — whether we should so act as to prevent acts by American 
nations that would justify intervention resulting in political control. 
Certain doctrines have emanated from South America, where "enforce- 
ment" is naturally regarded with suspicion and distrust, advocating 
the extension of the rule of non-intervention to cases of claims. Dr. 
Calvo, the Argentinian publicist and diplomat, in his work on interna- 
tional law published in 1868, took the ground that neither diplomatic 
nor armed intervention should be recognized as legitimate methods for 

54 As in the case of France in Mexico 1863-65. Moore's Digest, sec. 957. 

66 Sovereignty is limited by: "The rules, principles and customs of international 
law. For a violation of those rules, which are binding upon all nations, a state is 
internationally responsible." Hershey, p. 100. Dr. Hershey says elsewhere that the 
right of sovereignty is relative, depending upon the circumstances. In the most severe 
cases it would seem that extinction of the sovereignty that fails to perform its inter- 
national obligations is defensible. 

Roosevelt, Message of 1904: "It is a mere truism to say that every nation, whether 
in America or elsewhere, that desires to maintain its freedom, its independence, must 
ultimately realize that the right of such independence cannot be separated from the 
responsibility of making good use of it." Moore's Digest, sec. 968. See Message of 
1905, Moore's Digest, sec. 962. 
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collecting private claims based upon contract or torts. Under the name 
of the Calvo Doctrine, this idea has become very popular with certain 
South American republics, and it has long been urged that the United 
States should give its sanction to the principle and act in accordance 
with it. 56 In 1902, when the allied fleets were blockading the ports of 
Venezuela to force the payment of the public obligations of that re- 
public, Dr. Luis Drago, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina, urged 
that the United States act with the Argentine Republic upon the basis 
that the principles of international law do not justify one nation in 
exacting by force of arms the payment by another nation of public 
debts due to citizens of the former. 67 This has become known as the 
Drago Doctrine. 

The advocates of these doctrines would solve the difficulty by denying 
the right of intervention for the collection of debts, public or private, or 
of damages for torts committed upon citizens of the intervening Power. 
If these doctrines were generally accepted as international law, certainly 
there would be no need for enforcement, and very little chance for jus- 
tifiable intervention by any European Power. But the difficulty with 
our acting upon these principles is that they have not been so accepted. 68 
We should be guilty of "international impertinence" indeed, were we to 
take a position that departs so radically from the generally accepted 
rules governing intervention. 

Neither is it sufficient to insist upon arbitration after the point has 
been reached at which intervention is legally justified. Arbitral boards, 
being human, are not a certain means of obtaining a just decision. 
Moreover, an arbitration by its very nature would be confined to an 
examination of the justice or injustice of the claims themselves, and a 
decision that they were just would not change the means of enforcing 
those claims and collecting the award. If the republics concerned were 
still unwilling or unable to pay the award, the result might be occupation 

66 See Calvo's work, Vol. 3, sec. 1280 et seq. 

57 Dec. 29, 1902. Text of the note is cited in Moore's Digest, sec. 967. 

68 See Hershey's Essentials and Moore's Digest as to justifiable grounds for inter- 
vention. The Porter Resolution (see infra, note 66) was not considered as an adop- 
tion of the ideas of these doctrines, inasmuch as the provisos reduced it simply to a 
rule requiring arbitration first. The Porter Resolution was unsatisfactory to Dr. 
Drago himself, and he opposed its ratification. 
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of customs-houses or even the occupation of territory to compel payment, 
just as if no arbitration had taken place. 69 In the last analysis, while 
arbitration is a fairly good means of settling the question of the justice 
of a dispute, it is in no sense a means of preventing such disputes, and 
we have seen that it is dangerous to us to permit conditions under which 
such disputes can arise. 

We cannot escape the conclusion, therefore, that the only safe policy 
for the United States to pursue is not alone to assert the Monroe Policy, 
but to enforce it; not alone to resist European aggression, but whenever 
possible to eliminate the conditions that would invite European aggres- 
sion and control. As President Roosevelt said in his message of 1905: 
"It is incompatible with international equity for the United States to 
refuse to allow other Powers to take the only means at their disposal of 
satisfying the claims of their creditors, and yet to refuse itself to take 
any such steps." 60 

The necessity of some form of prevention or enforcement was recog- 
nized by this government as early as 1850. In this year the United States 
joined with Great Britain and France to bring to an end a bloody strug- 

69 Roosevelt, Message of 1905: "As a method of solution of the complicated problem 
arbitration has become nugatory inasmuch as in the condition of its finances an award 
against the republic is worthless unless its payment is secured by the pledge of at 
least some portion of the customs revenues. This pledge is ineffectual without ac- 
tual delivery over of the customs-houses * * * " Moore's Digest, sec. 965. 

Lord Salisbury, Note to the British Ambassador at Washington in 1895: "* * * 
but it is not free from defects which often operate as a serious drawback on its value. 
It is not always easy to find an arbitrator who * * * is wholly free from bias, 
and the task of insuring compliance with the award is not exempt from difficulty." 
Moore's Digest, sec. 966. 

60 Cited in Moore's Digest, sec. 962. See also message of 1904: "In the western 
hemisphere the adherence of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine may force 
the United States, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or 
impotence, to the exercise of an international police power." Moore's Digest, sec. 
968. 

Premier Balfour in a speech at Liverpool, Feb. 1903: "It would be a great gain to 
civilization if the United States were more actively to interest itself in making ar- 
rangements by which these constantly recurring difficulties between European 
Powers and certain states in South America could be avoided." Lord Salisbury in 
note already cited: "The United States have a right, like any other nation, to inter- 
fere in any controversy by which their own interests are affected, and they are the 
judge whether those interests are touched and in what measure they should be sus- 
tained." Moore's Digest, sec. 966. 
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gle between Hayti and San Domingo. In his instructions to Mr. Walsh, 
the American representative for the purpose, Secretary Webster gave 
as one of the reasons for the endeavor the fact that the French Govern- 
ment had claims against Hayti that could not be satisfied unless peace 
was restored. A desire was shown to prevent circumstances from arising 
under which an American state would be unable to pay its claims. 61 

President Buchanan in his message to Congress of 1860 advocated 
intervention by the United States against the Miramon Government in 
Mexico, in order to prevent a European intervention, which, it was 
feared, might endanger Mexican independence. Congress did not follow 
the President's suggestion, being so absorbed in more engrossing domes- 
tic problems that the interests of the United States abroad did not 
receive much consideration. The intervention of Great Britain, France 
and Spain actually occurred, and as had been feared, soon assumed a 
political form, in the setting up of the Mexican Empire under the protec- 
tion of France. 62 

In 1880-81, when Venezuela was threatened with a French interven- 
tion to force payment of overdue claims, Venezuela requested the United 
States to act as receiver of the Venezuelan customs, and the United 
States agreed. It was impossible for the United States to settle the 
question of the priority of the French claims over others, and the project 
was dropped. Conditions became steadily worse until the joint inter- 
vention of 1902. 6S 

The reason that enforcement was not adopted as the consistent policy 
of the government was probably the fact that, with the exception of the 
Mexican cases of 1859-65, 64 in which the United States, by reason of an 
overwhelming military force, was able to maintain the Monroe Policy 
without enforcement, military interventions for the purpose of forcing 
payment of claims were infrequent and unimportant. With the growing 
importance of Latin America, the increasing intercourse between Latin 
America and other nations, and the growing territorial and colonizing 
ambitions of European Powers, however, it soon became important that 

61 Moore's Digest, sec. 960. 

62 Moore's Digest, sec. 956. 

63 Moore's Digest, sees. 967 and 995. 

64 Moore's Digest, sees. 955 and 956. 
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some measure of enforcement should be carried out. The emergence of 
the United States from her diplomatic isolation and her growing influence 
and importance as a world Power after the Spanish War of 1898 forced 
upon the United States the necessity for formulating a more consistent 
policy of enforcement. 

President Roosevelt actively embarked upon such a policy, and the 
emphasis which he gave to enforcement has led French writers on the 
Monroe Policy to speak of enforcement as the Roosevelt Doctrine. The 
most striking example of enforcement during his administration was the 
Dominican protocol of 1905, in which, by arrangement with the Domin- 
ican Government, the United States undertook to collect and disburse to 
foreign creditors the customs receipts of the republic. In his message to 
Congress at the time President Roosevelt said: "This protocol affords a 
practical test of the efficiency of the United States Government in 
maintaining the Monroe Doctrine." 65 The results have abundantly 
justified the action of the President. The arrangement has added to the 
stability of the Dominican Government, has greatly reduced internal 
disorder, and has put the finances on a firm basis. 

Along with prevention, however, should go the demand for arbitration 
of the difficulties in accord with the Porter Resolution, if they occur in 
spite of the efforts of the United States to prevent them. Whatever the 
defects of arbitration may be, the United States would not be justified in 
allowing intervention by force to occur without insisting that the Porter 
Resolution should be followed. 66 This is necessary, partly to eliminate 
fraudulent and unjust claims and partly to give time for the intervening 
Power to consider its action more calmly and for the republic involved 
to come to reasonable terms without being forced to do so. Prevention 
and arbitration, therefore, in the light of past history and future prob- 

65 See text of message and other data in Moore's Digest, sec. 962. The recent 
attitude of the United States toward Haiti is a case in point. 

66 The Porter Resolution adopted by the Hague Conference of 1907 and ratified by 
most of the important Powers reads: "The Contracting Powers agree not to have 
recourse to armed force for the recovery of contract debts claimed from the govern- 
ment of one country by the government of another country as being due to its na- 
tionals. This undertaking is, however, not applicable when the debtor state refuses 
or neglects to reply to an offer of arbitration, or, after accepting the offer, renders a 
compromis impossible, or after the arbitration, fails to submit to the award." 
2 H. C. (1907) Art. I. 
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abilities, are the conditions that will make the Monroe Policy square 
with the legal and moral rights of other nations, and in so doing will 
reduce the danger to Latin America and to the United States of any 
attempt to break it down. 

It is impossible to lay down a general rule for the forms that enforce- 
ment should take. Our action in any particular case must be determined 
by our honor and interests in that case alone. It is certain, however, 
that the United States should set about the task in a spirit of fraternity 
and altruism, and that the interference with the governments of Latin 
America should be as slight as safety to ourselves and to them may per- 
mit. President Roosevelt's attitude was clearly expressed in a message 
to Congress when he said: 

We would interfere with them only in the last resort and then only 
if it became evident that inability or unwillingness to do justice at home 
and abroad had violated the rights of the United States or had invited 
foreign aggrassion to the detriment of the entire body of American na- 
tions. 67 

It cannot be made too clear that enforcement is absolutely unneces- 
sary in the case of such nations as Argentina, Brazil and Chile, which 
together make up two-thirds of the territory of South America. It is a 
commonplace to assert that these nations have passed out of the un- 
stable, uncertain stage of national beginnings, and with their incom- 
parable material resources and the statesmanlike qualities of their 
leaders, stand on a plane scarcely inferior to our own. Mr. Roosevelt 
recognizes this when he says: 

The great and prosperous civilized commonwealths such as the 
Argentine, Brazil and Chile, in the southern half of South America, have 
advanced so far that they no longer stand in any position of tutelage 
toward the United States. They occupy toward us precisely the posi- 
tion that Canada occupies. 68 

Enforcement has been rarely necessary and bids fair to become less so in 
the future in other states of South America south of the Caribbean. 
These states are making steady and definite progress toward political 
stability. 

67 Message of 1904. Moore's Digest, sec. 968. 

68 Outlook, 105:74:7. 
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The countries bordering upon the Caribbean Sea and in the West 
Indies, however, present a difficult problem, and, unfortunately, at the 
same time, it is apparent that our immediate interests are more directly 
concerned in the Caribbean region than in the regions farther south. 
It is here that the state of the public debts occasions the most anxious 
concern on our part for their welfare. It is here that it is most frequently 
alleged that foreigners are mistreated and refused effective legal redress. 
It is here that a plausible case for foreign intervention resulting in 
political control could most easily be made. 69 The necessity for a policy 
of enforcement is practically confined to the Caribbean region. 

By carrying out a careful policy of enforcement, then, the United 
States is acting with a clear case in law and ethics in upholding the 
Monroe Policy upon every occasion. The United States assumes a more 
dignified attitude, and maintains her policy on a distinctly higher plane. 
The policy which the United States finds absolutely necessary for her 
peace and safety has become a policy not indeed international law, but 
a policy not repugnant to its principles, as it might be were no means of 
enforcement undertaken. If change is necessary in the enforcement 
of the Monroe Policy, it must be in the direction of more tactful 
or more vigorous methods of procedure. At all events, the Monroe 
Policy, enforcement and all, must be maintained. 

There has been much agitation, particularly since the mediation of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile in the Mexican difficulty, for a Pan-American 
Policy. Advocates of that policy desire that the republics of South and 
Central America, or at least the ABC Powers, should join with the 
United States on equal terms for the enforcement and maintenance of 
the Monroe Policy. 70 Although these proposals are usually nebulous 
and indefinite, within certain well-defined limits such a policy would be 
of distinct advantage. If the United States were to adopt the practice 

69 Dr. Hershey, in discussing the rule of non-intervention (p. 154), says that it is 
limited to nations possessing a certain degree of stability and order. " Whether such 
states as those of Central America, with all their boasted sovereignty, are capable of 
affording such a degree of order and protection, is, to say the least, very doubtful." 

70 This subject is very fully treated in the Annals for July, 1914. Mr. Taft ap- 
proves the general principle. Independent, 76:542. See also the report of the Clark 
University Conference, summarized by President Blakeslee in No. Am. R., 198:779, 
and in the Outlook, 103:740. 
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of inviting the cooperation of Argentina, Brazil and Chile in cases of 
protest and intervention in Latin America, the moral effect would be 
excellent. Such a practice would allay the increasing suspicion and dis- 
trust with which acts of enforcement by the United States alone are re- 
garded in Latin America. By including as enforcing Powers republics of 
kindred race, language and institutions, it would make protest more 
effective and intervention less necessary. It would help to produce a 
spirit of cordial Pan-Americanism that would not only benefit us polite 
ically but would increase the opportunities for our commerce. It would 
remove from the Monroe Policy any suspicion of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and cause it to be regarded as what it is, simply a defensive policy 
in the interests both of Latin America and of the United States. The 
Monroe Policy would cease to be unilateral, and would acquire a con- 
tinental importance and sanction. As Ex-Secretary Olney said in a 
recent address: 

That an American concert of purely American states would * * * 
tend to prevent wars between states as well as insurrections and revolu- 
tions within states * * * and that the United States as a leading 
member of the concert might be counted upon as an agency for good 
even more potent than if acting in the invidious role of sole and supreme 
dictator, seem to be tolerably sure results. 71 

It must be emphasized, however, that the United States must never 
put herself in a position in which she will be unable to declare or enforce 
the Monroe Policy by herself, in case other American Powers should re- 
fuse to act with her in a case in which her interests are involved. Prof. 
Leo S. Rowe advocates a Pan-American enforcement, "provided, that 
in making it Pan-American, we do not relinquish the right to maintain it 
independent of the will of any one of the other Powers of the American 
continent." 72 

With this limitation, Pan-American enforcement would be an un- 
qualified blessing, and present circumstances seem to point toward some 
form of it in the not far distant future. Pan-American enforcement will 
be the capstone to the edifice erected by the United States through long 

71 Annals, S4'&\. As to precedents for joint action, the United States and Mexico 
intervened jointly in Central America in 1907, and the United States, Argentina and 
Brazil mediated between Peru, Ecuador and Chile in 1911. 

72 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1914, p. 131. 
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years of patient labor. It will realize the ardent hopes and prophecies 
of Bolivar the Liberator when he said: 

Would to God that some day we may be fortunate enough to establish 
an august congress of representatives of the republics, kingdoms and 
empires of America * * * An assembly of this kind may possibly 
be held at some future time * * * The will of God has not sepa- 
rated these nations without a purpose, by the immensity of two oceans 
from the rest of the world. 

Robert D. Armstrong. 



